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Teaching Modern Languages to the 
Elementary-School Child 


By ERNEST E. ELLERT ann LOIS V. ELLERT 


\ coop deal of discussion has been going on for and against 


the introduction of foreign-language teaching in the 

elementary schools of America. Let us look at what 
some psychologists and at least one well-known linguist have 
to say about language development in the child and society. 

It is well to consider briefly the tremendous importance of 
language in human society—an importance of equal weight for 
all languages. John J. B. Morgan has said that “speech is the 
most important and most universal instrument of social inter- 
course that we have.”” Luella Cole, writing with Mr. Morgan, 
believes that “because of the tremendous development in means 
of communication between various peoples of the world, one 
language is coming to be more and more insufficient for the 
needs of even the ordinary man.”” Otto Klineberg elaborates 
on this idea when he says: 

It is hardly possible to overestimate the part played by language in 
the development and control of social behavior. It represents what is 
specifically human in social life. . . . It serves as a cohesive force unit- 
ing human groups and setting them apart from others; as Sapir points 
out, the fact of common speech is an index of the social solidarity of a 
group. Much of the opposition between the in-group and the out-group 
reported for the most primitive as well as for the most complex societies 
may probably be explained by the fact that the groups cannot understand 
each other. It is no exaggeration to say that language is one of the 
fundamental facts of social life.* 

Finally, to quote Mario Pei 
The story of language is the story of human civilization. 


1 Child Psychology. New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1931. p. 272. 

? Psychology of Childhood and Adolescence. New York: Rinehart and Company, 1947. 
PP- 334-35- 

* Social Psychology. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1940. pp. 49-50. 
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The study of language and languages has been described as fundamen- 
tally democratic, in contrast with the study of literature, which is essen- 
tially aristocratic. . . . Language, on the other hand, is something to 
which everybody contributes, by the mere fact that he speaks it... . 
The most fertile field for the co-operation of the entire community is lan- 
guage. . . . Therefore the study of language is a social science to the 
highest degree. Language is the tool and product of all of human society. 
. . « It is the indispensable vehicle of all human knowledge.* 


In the light of these statements, what can be said against the 
study of language? The question rather seems to be a matter 
of what is the best age for introducing the formal study of 
language in the schools. 


M's has been written on the development of language 
in the child—starting from a study of infant babblings 
and extending through all phases of childhood and adolescence, 
including adult vocabulary counts. Only a little of this vast 
amount of literature has any bearing on the subject of foreign- 
language learning. To quote Klineberg again: 


. . » During the whole of the first year the infant makes use of a great 
multiplicity of sounds, many of which do not occur in the adult language. 


This large variety of sounds shows that any infant could with equal — 


facility learn any human language, and that racial heredity is of no 
importance in this connection.° 


William F. Bruce and Frank S. Freeman are among the psy- 
chologists who have studied this phase of development and 
have this to say: 


The most significant discovery concerning the babbling stage, how- 
ever, is that the infant’s repertory of vocalizations is wider in scope than 
the sounds made in any single language. Thus in the baby’s vocal play 
we hear sounds resembling German gutturals and French vowels, which 
he will drop as he learns gradually to restrict and refine his vocalizations 
to accord with the language of his American family and community.° 


Since the infant is capable of such a variety of sounds, it 
might be argued that children ought to learn more than one 
language simultaneously from infancy on. In fact, there are 
undoubtedly many who would advocate just such a program. 


* The Story of Language. New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1949. pp. 188-89. 


® Op. cit., p. 47- 


© Development and Learning: the Psychology of Childhood and Youth in a Demo- 


cratic Society. Boston: Houghton Miffin Company, 1942. p. 58. 
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After all, throughout Europe, and even in America in border 
areas, children do grow up speaking and understanding, some- 
times even writing, two or three tongues with facility. What do 
studies reveal about the advisability of such bi- or tri-lingualism 
in the very young? Marian B. Breckenridge and E. Lee 
Vincent say, 


Children who are exposed to two or more languages in the learning 
years (two to four years) are usually slower in the development of either 
language than they would be in the development of one language at a 
time. This is reasonable, since they must learn two or more names for 
every object and every action. After mastering the fundamental 
mechanics of each of the languages, however, these bilingual children 
have the advantage of more than one language and become truly 
bilingual because they can think in more than one language. The usual 
recommendation for learning more than one language is to expose very 
young children to one language only until they have mastered a working 
foundation in that one (perhaps three or four years of age), then 
introduce the second language." 


nS several studies have been made on this subject 
and the consensus seems to be that when the child is 
exposed to more than one language in the home, confusion is 
apt to result, particularly if the parents sometimes speak one 
and sometimes another. Less confusion was noted if the mother 
consistently used one language while the father consistently 


‘used another. Very little confusion resulted, however, if the 


second language was learned outside the home situation and 
there were no emotional factors involved. For example, if both 
parents and all siblings regularly spoke German in the home 
while living in an English-speaking community, the child 
would readily learn both languages and yet seldom confuse 
the two, selecting the appropriate one as occasion demanded. 
Arthur Jersild says: 


Throughout our own country and in the world at large, many 
children are called upon to adjust to two different languages. The prob- 
lem of bilingualism is interesting, not only from the point of view of 
children who live in homes that use a foreign or unofficial language, but 
also, to a lesser extent, from the point of view of the educational problem 
as to when instruction in foreign languages might best be introduced in 
the curriculum. For a systematic inquiry into the subject, it would be 


™Child Development: Physical and Psychological Growth through the School Years. 
2nd ed. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1950. p. 406. 
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necessary, of course, to take account of many factors. For one thing, 
the ways in which a child is called upon to adjust to two different lan- 
guages may vary decidedly. In one situation, he may meet one language 
almost exclusively until he reaches school age and then may be called 
upon to acquire a new language. In another situation he may be con- 
fronted with two languages from the start. Here again there may be 
many variations; the two languages may be on an almost equal basis 
or one may predominate over the other in varying degrees, or one child 
may be called upon to use both languages, while another, under other 
circumstances, may be reared to speak in only one language but to 
understand when spoken to in another language. . . . Theoretically, if 
a child is called upon to acquire two different languages, he should make 
slower progress in each than he would make if he were learning only 
one. . . . It should be recognized that a child might be below standard 
in the use of each of two languages and still make a good showing if a 
scheme could be found for crediting him with his proficiency in both 
languages combined.° 


John E. Anderson has much the same remark to make, and 
in addition he says, 


In general, the studies of bilingualism show that a child who learns two 
languages simultaneously in early childhood does not acquire either 
language quite so well as he would have acquired a single language, but 
that if the two languages are considered together he learns more 
language. 

If facility is to be acquired in speaking a foreign language, instruction 


should begin early.° 


Mario Pei agrees in essence with the psychologists when he 
writes: 


If there is one thing on which all schools are agreed, it is that the 
best way to learn languages is from birth, or as close to it as possible. 
. . « The ability of young children to imitate and reproduce sounds, 
words and phrases is unparalleled in later life, when habits have become 
set. . . . The child who grows up in a bilingual atmosphere retains his 
two or more “native” languages for life, and speaks, understands, reads 
and writes them with equal facility.” 


He is of the opinion that after about the tenth year, this ease of 
learning is lost; and thereafter learning a second language 
becomes a chore and the language will always be looked upon 
as something “foreign.” The farther one proceeds into adult- 


® Child Psychology. Revised ed. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. pp. 142-43. 

° The Psychology of Development and Personal Adjustment. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1949. p. 169. 

Op. cit., p. 420. 
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hood, the more difficult it becomes to acquire a new language, 
regardless of method, material, or incentive provided. 


Fe practical purposes, it must be admitted that it would be 
very difficult, if not impossible, to engender a true bilin- 
gualism in any great number of American children. This does 
not mean, however, that no attempt should be made to teach a 
second language early in life to children, or that we should be 
satisfied with our present exceedingly ineffective program of 
introducing such study in the adolescent years to a handful of 
mildly interested high-school or college students. 

There is plenty of evidence that interest in learning a for- 
eign language is much greater during the elementary-school 
years than later on. The high-school or college student has 
become primarily interested in learning for the sake of his 
chosen profession and can see little value in foreign-language 
study except for those rare instances where such study may be 
of actual value in a profession. Younger children, however, are 
more curious, and are interested in learning for the mere sake 
of learning. Language, their own and that of others, is fasci- 
nating. As Breckenridge and Vincent point out: 

Another aspect of language fascinates eight- to ten-year-old children. 

They love codes and secret languages. “Double talk” characterizes this 
age as it does also adolescence where it serves to cement the sense of 
group solidarity. Any code for letters in which to write secret messages, 
or any pass word which serves to mark off a separate social group or 
gang is seized upon avidly.”* 
And Ruth Strang writes, “Secret languages such as ‘pig Latin’ 
appear in this period | pre-adolescence]. This interest in secret 
language may be sublimated into an interest in the study of a 
foreign language . . . if it is introduced in such a way as to 
fit the children’s level of maturity.””* Elizabeth B. Hurlock 
likewise mentions the secret-language phase so prevalent in 
children and adds, “The beginning of the secret-language age 
comes around the eighth year and extends to approximately 
the fifteenth year, with the peak between the tenth and thir- 
teenth years.””* 

These observations on interest in secret languages which 
can readily be extended to interest in a foreign language, cou- 
pled with Pei’s belief that after the age of ten language learning 


" Op cit., pp. 403-404. 
2 An Introduction to Child Study. New York: Macmillan Company, 1951. p. 505. 
8 Child Development. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1942. p. 172. 
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becomes increasingly difficult, have led the writers to conclude 
that such study could most profitably be introduced no later than 
the eighth year, or the third grade of the elementary school. 
Prior to that the child is still acquiring a solid foundation in 
his native language and is largely preoccupied in developing 
the ability to read and write. This is the period when many 
European schools start their language-training programs with 
great effect. It is well known that once a second language is 
acquired, it is easier to master the third, and still easier to get 
a fourth. After about three years of study in a foreign language 
the children in these European schools begin the second foreign 
tongue. As a matter of fact, in many schools of France and 
Germany, more time has been devoted to the study of a foreign 
language by the time a child is eleven than has been spent on 
the study of his native language. This fact is well documented 
by statistics found in a study made by Norsworthy and 
Whitley.* 


T 1s not alone this interest in codes and secret languages, 
however, that makes the years prior to ten so suitable for 
language learning. It is the type of memory and mental facul- 
ties that a child possesses in these years that makes them an 


ideal age for foreign-language learning: To quote Norsworthy 
and Whitley, 


Two factors which condition the recall of a fact are the depth of 
the impression, and the number of associations or cues which it has. 
When memory depends primarily on the first factor it is likely to be of 
the desultory type, whereas an emphasis on the second factor results in 
logical memory. The adult’s tends to be of the logical type, while that 
of children is more of the desultory type. —TThe memory for related ideas 
improves steadily up to thirteen or fourteen, so that a larger proportion 
of the associations in the child’s mind is of the desultory sort than in 
the adult’s mind. It seems almost impossible for an adult to hold in 
memory a fact when there is not much to hang it to, no relationships or 
reasons that will serve as cues, whereas such facts seem simply “‘to stick” 
in the minds of most children. This being true, it behooves the educator 
to take advantage of this tendency and to fix in children’s minds certain 
more or less isolated facts, such as modern language vocabularies, equiv- 
alents in mathematics, names in geography, symbols in chemistry and 

[Continued on page 27] 


™ Norsworthy, Naomi, and Whitley, Mary Theodora. The Psychology of Childhood. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1918. pp. 305 ff. 


Terminal Programs in 
Public Junior Colleges 


By GAIL SHANNON! 


ITH the progress of technology, increasing numbers of 

students attending junior colleges have expressed the 

need for types of training that were not found in the 
traditional “university-parallel” programs. University-parallel 
programs are those designed to duplicate in most respects the 
first two years of college or university for the student intending 
to transfer to another institution or taking the work as pre- 
requisite to further professional training. Many junior colleges 
have responded to these needs by offering terminal programs 
of various sorts. Usually these are two-year programs with 
which the student plans to end his formal education. 

The writer obtained data regarding the programs of public 
junior colleges from the catalogues of 302 of 334 institutions 
to which he sent requests for catalogues or bulletins in 1951. 
The phases of the study which were concerned with the ter- 
minal programs offered in these institutions will be the primary 
focus of this discussion. 

An analysis of enrollments in the 302 schools based on 
figures published in the Junior College Journal indicated that 
32 per cent of the schools had enrollments of less than 300, 41 
per cent had enrollments of 301 to 999, while 27 per cent had 
1,000 or more students.’ Six schools, all in California, had 
enrollments exceeding ten thousand. These enrollment groups 
were used throughout the study for analysis of relation of size 
of school to the factor under consideration. When the variety 
of terminal curriculums offered was compared with the size of 
the school, it was found that junior colleges with enrollment 
below three hundred tended to offer only the conventional cur- 
riculums in business, industry, and homemaking. While there 
was some tendency for the middle group to offer more variety, 
it was mostly in the junior colleges with enrollment beyond one 
thousand that any program found in less than 5 per cent of the 
schools was offered. 

2 Adapted by Herbert F. Miller from the Doctor’s dissertation of Gail Shannon 
entitled “An Analysis of the Programs of the Public Junior Colleges in the United States,” 


1951, on file in the library of Ohio State University. 


*Colvert, C. C., and Bright, H. F. “Analysis of Junior College Growth,” XXI 
(November, 1950), pp. 130-34. 
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~~. of 212 different terminal curriculums, from account- 
ing to woodworking and cabinetmaking, was listed by 
the 302 institutions. However, only secretarial training was 
offered in as many as 59 per cent of these institutions. Two 
other related curriculums—accounting and business—were each 
given by about 30 per cent of the schools. Other curriculums 
named in from 15 to 30 per cent of the institutions included 
agriculture, automotive mechanics, business administration, 
homemaking, merchandising, stenography, and radio technol- 
ogy. The preponderance of the commercial and business curric- 
ulums among the more frequently offered programs is evident. 
Furthermore, about 80 per cent of the 212 terminal programs 
are to be found individually in less than 5 per cent of the public 
junior colleges. Thus, although the complete list of programs 
is impressive and diversified, the number of schools offering a 
majority of the curriculums is still very small. These data 
prompt a question as to how adequately many of these institu- 
tions are meeting the needs of the student-age group in their 
communities. 

Among the 212 terminal programs found in the public jun- 
ior colleges of the United States, eight large classifications or 
fields emerged. These, in order of frequency, were: commerce, 
industry, domestic arts, transportation, communications, med- 
ical assistants, construction, and agriculture. In general, it was 
noted that colleges enrolling more than one thousand students 
gave more and more prominence to courses in the fields toward 
the end of the list given, and the colleges with fewer than three 
hundred students gave less and less. An analysis of the states 
whose public junior colleges did not offer programs in some of 
these fields revealed, for example, that half of them had no 
program in agriculture, although some of these were states in 
which agriculture would be considered a major industry. Only 
14 schools were offering programs in television. In view of the 
rapid expansion of this industry and the apparent need for 
trained technicians, it would seem that many of these institu- 
tions, especially those in which programs in radio and electricity 
are already offered, should give training in this area. 

Forty-five junior colleges made no mention of terminal 
curriculums in the catalogues examined: 26 of these enrolled 
less than three hundred students; 17, between three hundred 
and one thousand; and two, more than a thousand. It seems, 
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therefore, that a greater proportion of the large than of the 
small schools have experimented with this type of program. 
However, no data were on hand to indicate how many of these 
schools not offering terminal programs at the time of this study 
may have done so previously and discarded the plan. 

For purposes of comparison, the numbers of programs were 
arbitrarily classified into groups: from 1 to 9, 10 to 19, 20 to 
29, and 30 or more. Of the 257 schools, those offering pro- 
grams in each class totaled 170, 56, 23, and 8, respectively. Of 
the 170 schools offering from 1 to 9 programs, 79 enrolled 
from three hundred to a thousand students; 64, less than three 
hundred; and 27, more than a thousand. Only one school with 
fewer than three hundred students offered twenty or more cur- 
riculums. Of the eight schools offering 30 or more programs, 
all were in California, and seven of them were in the largest 
enrollment group. Evidently, even many junior colleges enroll- 
ing more than three hundred have limited the number of 
terminal programs which they offer. 


—2 most frequently offered university-parallel curriculum 
was pre-medicine, found in 80 per cent of the colleges. 
Other curriculums offered by half or more of the public junior 
colleges were liberal arts, pre-law, elementary education, pre- 
nursing, pre-dentistry, business administration, home economics, 
and secondary education. 

Comparison of the numbers of university-parallel pro- 
grams offered in these junior colleges shows that while over 
half (56 per cent) of the schools offered from 1 to 9 terminal 
curriculums, only 20 per cent of them offered numbers of 
university-parallel curriculums in the same range. The mode 
in university-parallel curriculums was 44 per cent in the 10 to 
19 range; only 18.5 per cent of the colleges offered termina] 
curriculums in this range. The junior colleges enrolling more 
than one thousand students were the only ones in which the 
terminal and university-parallel curriculums were approxi- 
mately equal in number. In the other groups the university- 
parallel programs outnumbered the terminal programs. 

A program called “general education,” usually two years 
in length, is offered by 138 colleges. In this type of program 
the student has almost complete freedom in course selection, 
and there is little if any emphasis on vocational training. Like- 
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wise, 201 of the schools offered regularly scheduled programs 
in adult education, and 55 provided adult-education programs 
on demand. Most of these schools enrolled more than three 
hundred students. Allowing for duplications, it seems that over 
two-thirds of the public junior colleges made some provision 
for adult education. 


N: ATTEMPT was made in this study to analyze the relation- 
ship of elective to required courses in these programs. 
However, an examination of the catalogues of these institutions 
gave the writer two general impressions: first, terminal curric- 
ulums tend to have fewer required courses than university- 
parallel curriculums, with the result that students in terminal 
programs are freer to elect courses; and second, most institu- 
tions strongly recommend that students spend the regular two- 
year period in completing a terminal program, even though the 
required work might be completed in less time. 

The original purpose of junior colleges in the United States 
—offering the first two years of college or university work— 
left a very heavy imprint on the public junior college as of 
1951. First, entrance requirements for all students are often 
conceived in relation to this purpose only; and second, 92 per 
cent of the public junior colleges were offering this type of 
program in greater variety in individual institutions than other 
types of programs. The fact that 212 different terminal pro- 
grams were offered in 85 per cent of the public junior colleges 
in 1951, together with the other data presented in this discus- 
sion, strongly suggests that administrators in many junior col- 
leges should alter their entrance requirements to provide more 
flexibility in program selection. Furthermore, careful analysis 
of the educational needs of persons of college age which are not 
being otherwise met should be made by junior-college adminis- 
trations in their respective communities toward the end that 
deficiencies in terminal programs can be eliminated. 

Statements made in this discussion concerning the variety of 
terminal programs in the public junior colleges of the United 
States should not be misinterpreted. Many of these programs 
are not available to a large group of students who could profit 
from them. This paper was not intended to describe a job well 
done; rather it was designed to offer a challenge—an indication 
of what has been done in a few cases—and to present possibil- 


ities for improvement which should be seriously considered. 
[Vol. XXXII, No. 1] 
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Evaluating the 
Orientation Week Program 
By WILLIAM S. GUTHRIE 


the events of Ohio State University Orientation Week are 

made every year but favorable and unfavorable comments 
do not always reach the attention of the Orientation Programs 
Committee, a group composed of four students, four faculty 
members, and six administrative officers. Thus it is one of the 
obligations of the Committee to conduct some sort of annual 
inquiry for the purpose of effecting needed improvements.” 

Sixty-two per cent of the new students participating in the 
1951 Orientation Week program at Ohio State University took 
part in a student opinion poll surveying the thirty-two activities 
of the week.* The information gathered as the result of the 
poll, with due recognition of its value and limitations, assisted 
the Committee in planning the next year’s program. The data 
supplemented other information available from project direc- 
tors, faculty, and student leaders who took part in group meet- 
ings, and the Committee members themselves, all of whom 
surveyed the week’s activities and made recommendations. 

Responses to the questionnaire used in the student poll were 
made by 2,133 students, who were anonymous except for the 
identity established by sex, college, rank (Freshman or transfer 
student), and “rushing” status—fraternity rushing traditionally 
competes on campus with the Orientation Program for the time 
and attention of new Freshmen, and often wins. Actually, 
3,416 new students took part in the week’s activities. 

The questionnaires were distributed in freshman orientation 
courses which are conducted in the five undergraduate colleges 
by the respective junior deans. A majority of all new Fresh- 
men in all five undergraduate colleges completed the question- 
naire during the opening week of classes. 


+The importance of continuing study of program events has been one of the themes 
which has carried through each of the five annual Conferences of Orientation Week 
Directors held under Midwestern-university auspices: Ohio State University, 1948; Purdue 
University, 1949; University of Illinois, 1950; University of Michigan, 1951; and Indiana 
University, 1952. 

?The project was a co-operative venture of the Orientation Week Committee, the 
junior deans in charge of freshman-survey courses where the questionnaire was presented, 
Mrs. Virginia Hoy of the Orientation Week office staff, and the I.B.M. office where card- 
punching and machine-tabulation took place. 

11 
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_ poll sought information concerning the extent and kind 
of participation by students, and their judgments of the 
value and the efficiency of operation of various Orientation 
Week projects and events. Each student stated whether or 
not he took part in each of the thirty-two Orientation Week 
events. A summary of the total participation in each project 
follows. Some projects were for all students, some for men 
exclusively, others for women only. The percentages given 
here are based on the total number of students polled who were 
scheduled for the events: 


All Orientation Week Events Per Cent 
Participating 
1. Group meetings with faculty and student leaders................ 85 
2. President’s Convocation at stadium............ Wi ow adelante ere ee 82 
SP RCE, 65 i os.5 ck sae won sind ar loue sawn o eeeroues 97 
hs NNO I TEIN sian ecto Seco esas area miata ataphnrac Oa Ghese en ores 96 
5. Ohio State Psychological Examination . gs Ciaie nn ae ecw ve rend ele is ae 93 
6. Wednesday night college meetings................0cceeeceuees 57 
7. Physical-education meeting for all women...... ener eaicee 88 
8. Health-service and selective-service information meeting | for all men 64 
Q. Regittration for foreign stent... 66k. eae ceie sc saseees I 
10. Registration with Dean of Women for all women............... 99 
EO; eee OU ANTMNRIND IND acoso es Sb Sack Sata weiss du dae gen 49 
Ce ee SCENE TONNE ois ks oe eke eh ese weet bee Sess 88 
Sc I NN 8.65 slate afer ws aie. CARES GR RA ND Rae alee eae 90 
tq. Sonday aiterndon Convocation «5... sc cecesceceesesectes 26 
$5, DED RROe BONNE ONIN GUN e605 a Shue 40.6 SEES s Ree Re ROD 41 
16. Thursday night Fun Festival at stadium................. 00.000: 60 
19, PENA RS FAMCINENG OID oo ea ho arenee vee Saes ace Meets 11 
BGs RaReMISINY PF UMOONIEIE LONG 655 c.cceieic ck eietileya vgn sss cdvs sacadiae eure 38 
19. Music entrance examination for music students.................. I 
20. Conference for home-economics majors...............2.0e00005 82 
21. Engineering Drawing 401 conference for engineers.............. 81 
22. Speech and hearing tests for education students......... pred a aN 83 
23. Personal conference with faculty and student leaders............ 10 
er 10 
26: Sipgiene Placement ‘Test for Mien... «occ. s cen ose ss ond eeececievs II 
26. Conferences on sorority education for women................. > ae 
DIM NCRE EO IUNE Sa oie ate sae aa hea is da ale es Bc ae Roe oe avers 6 
28. Friday night receptions by churches... 5. ..0 6c cccesevacccestes 17 
29. Panhellenic parties for all: Women. .... 665.65 ces ctwceescssas 43 
30. Tuesday night style show for all women....................0.. 34 
Soe eny DAMN ONT RUNES. ois aici oc exo pieced sate own aren aes 53 
52. CM GRY OREME MACROM MOMNCE, 66 oe ssics Oh ee ees onen past ee SS 29 


ARTICIPATION varies by colleges, sexes, and rank of stu- 

dents. Full tables are available for local study and use, 
from which some parts are presented here for illustration. In 
almost every project students in the College of Commerce 
participated less than students in any of the other undergrad- 
uate colleges. Women participated to a greater extent than 
men. In projects for which both men and women were sched- 
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uled, some differences between the percentages participating 
were outstanding: 


S E Per Cent ParTICIPATING 
ELECTED EvEN's 


Women Men 
SUGURS COMMAININION HOGS: 655s ook 8s thw we Semen 73 37 
Church receptions ......... i Moanod saree tes 29 10 
Freshman Fun Festival.............. goccs wee ae 53 
College meetings ........... aus diols ctee ce were ae 51 
President's Convocation ........6...025-.. eee 79 


The differences in the percentages of men and women partic- 
ipating are partially explained by the fact that, while sorority 
rushing was scheduled to take place two weeks after Orientation 
Week, fraternity rushing, in which 60 per cent of the men 
polled took part, coincided with it. This seems to make no dif- 
ference in attendance at the various required tests, probably 
because fraternities advised the men being rushed that these 
must be scheduled. However, with the exception of the foot- 
ball rally and the Kickoff Dance, the men who were not being 
rushed had a much better record of participation in the non- 
testing projects. The participation of the two groups of fresh- 
man men in selected projects is shown by the following 
percentages: 


Per Cent ParTiciPpaTING 


SELECTED EVENTS Rushing Non-rushing 

Men Men 
O.S.U. movies and slides...... jose een weas + ae 55 
PUCRIINE O COCUCMION ii. os a ish wos os Oe eee ea cee 80 
SE SUID on 5 Sdde scsi ndewndascadaevess -- 41 66 
BR Ce eee eC ee ce 18 33 
Student-organization hours ....................000: 31 45 
eee re eer re re 49 60 


"hs SECURE a qualitative judgment of the individual projects 
of Orientation Week, the students were instructed in the 
Freshman survey courses, where the poll took place, to rate 
each project according to their judgment of the presentation, its 
“popularity” rating with students. A chance to write in com- 
ments regarding each of the 32 items was provided, and almost 
half of the students wrote in comments, favorable or otherwise, 
which were suggestive to project directors as they analyzed 
reports pertinent to their work. 

These ratings were tabulated for the entire student group. 
The general summary of students’ ratings is of interest to the 
persons arranging for Orientation Week; but since no signifi- 
cant trends are apparent among the percentages, the table is not 
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included here. Other tabulations by College groups, by sex, by 
rank (Freshmen and transfer students), and by rushing and 
non-rushing status for men show differences, but they are not 
of sufficient significance to be included in this report. 

The students were asked to name the three best-liked 
projects of Orientation Week and also any particular “trouble 
spot.” They were asked not to base their favorable or unfavor- 
able ratings on personal likes or dislikes of the particular 
activity, but rather on the presentation, organization, and ad- 
ministration of the project itself. We have insufficient basis 
for percentages or comparisons with these figures because a 
great many students did not indicate their choices. As a matter 
of interest, however, the projects mentioned most favorably 
were in order of preference: Thursday night Fun Festival at 
the stadium, Friday night football rally, Wednesday night col- 
lege meetings, Ohio State movie and slides, group. meetings 
with faculty and student leaders, and President’s Convocation 
at the stadium. Projects that were most frequently named 
“trouble spots” were: mathematics test, Ohio State Psycholog- 
ical Examination, physical examination, and Saturday night 
Kickoff Dance. 

Many of the project directors and committeemen checked 
the separate tables. Some read the original questionnaires to 
find students’ opinions of their own projects. This was the self- 
improvement use for which the questionnaires were intended in 


the beginning. [Vol. XXXII, No. 1] 


The Problems of Probation 
and Honor Students 
By WILLIAM H. BROWN 


HE Mooney Problem Check List’ was used in this study 

to determine whether or not significant differences ex- 
isted between probation students and honor students in 

the problems confronting them. The study of the problems 
of students at North Carolina College at Durham was signifi- 
cant because 461 students, or 37 per cent, of all undergraduates 
in the College were probation students, while 24 per cent of all 
undergraduates were on the honor roll. Moreover, 84 per cent 
? By Ross L. Mooney. New York: Psychological Corporation, 1950. 
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of the probation students, but only 45 per cent of the honor 
students, were enrolled in the freshman and sophomore classes. 
Since all probation students are potential dropouts, the faculty 
and administration of the college were interested in discovering 
to what extent factors other than mental ability were influencing 
the academic success of students. 

It is known that high mental ability does not necessarily 
guarantee academic success in college since some students who 
are no better than average in aptitude for college work earn 
academic records that are above average and many intellectu- 
ally superior students have inferior academic records. Such 
inconsistencies are often traceable to certain attitudes, problems, 
habits, and activities which influence scholarship. It was as- 
sumed, therefore, that many problems relating to the academic 
adjustment of students may be imposed by a college environ- 
ment, as the students conceive it; and that a faculty and 
administrative officers, working together, can modify either the 
college environment or the student’s conception of it in the 
interest of reducing the impact of the student’s problems on his 
academic adjustment. 

The subjects used in the study were 154 probation students 
and an equal number of honor students. The probation students 
were selected from a list of students whose averages for the 
second quarter of 1951 were less than 1.0 grade-point. The 
honor students were selected from the honor roll for the same 
quarter. Percentage-wise, the separate samples conformed 
roughly to the distribution of probation and honor students by 
classes in the total undergraduate enrollment. The ranges in 
cumulative academic averages were .6-1.0 and 1.1-3.0 for 
probation and honor students respectively, with medians at .87 
and 1.7. 

The total number of problems checked by probation stu- 
dents ranged from 6 to 195, and the mean for this group was 
58.2 problems. The range for honor students was from 4 to 
175, with a mean at 49.4 problems per student. The difference 
between these means was significant at the one—per cent level, 
a fact which invited further analysis of the data by categories. 

Table I gives the mean number of problems of probation 
and honor students within each category of the Mooney Prob- 
lem Check List. The categories are arranged in the approx- 
imate rank order of the means of each group of students. The 
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order of problem areas suggests both the prevalence of prob- 
lems and a logical order in which the college might attack areas. 
Problems relating to the student’s adjustment to college and to 
curriculum and teaching seem to merit first attention. Psycho- 
logical relations, social-recreational activities, and health appear 
to be next in order of importance. It can be seen from the table 
that in each category the mean number of problems for proba- 
tion students was either equal to or in excess of the mean for 
honor students. In two categories, personal-psychological rela- 
tions and adjustment to college work, the means for probation 
students were significantly higher than those for honor students. 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF PROBLEMS OF PROBATION STUDENTS 
AND Honor STUDENTs BY CATEGORIES 


Probation 
Students 


Problem Categories 


(1) 


Adjustment to College .............. 
Curriculum and Teaching............ 
Social and Recreational Activities .... 
Personal-Psychological Relations ..... 
Health and Physical Development .... 
Future—Vocational and Educational . 

Finances, Living, and Employment ... 
Courtship, Sex, Marriage ............ 
Social-Psychological Relations ....... 
Morals and Religion ............... 
EROUE ARG OIE oe 5k. owe se oS oye wc 





Mean number of problems......... 


* Indicates that difference between means is statistically significant at or be- 
low the 1—per cent level. 


Through item analyses, an effort was made to identify spe- 
cific problems which the probation students marked more often 
than the honor students. On the following eight problems the 
count was significantly higher for probation students: getting 
low marks, fearing failure in college, not knowing how to study 
effectively, being forced to take uninteresting courses, obtaining 
marks that do not measure ability fairly, not taking things seri- 
ously enough, failing in many efforts, and not attaining goals. 

The item analysis revealed 122 different problems that 
were common to 20 per cent or more of the entire sample 
group. The first five areas in terms of prevalence of common 
problems were personal-psychological relations (19 problems), 
adjustment to college work (18 problems), social-recreational 
[Continued on page 28 | 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Cadet Teaching at Indianapolis 


NDIANAPOLIs is one of the school systems that has most re- 
| cently begun a program of cadet teaching. The plan was 
initiated in the spring of 1952 and is being expanded this 
year. Students in the program begin by observing. They study 
classroom routines, methods of teaching, the administration of 
tests, and so on. They observe the behavior of children on the 
playground and elsewhere about the school. From observation 
they move into participation. They check papers, prepare ma- 
terials, give individual help to children, read stories to the class, 
use flash cards, lead current-events discussion, and so on. 

Such a program properly directed should have several de- 
sirable consequences. It should interest some high-school stu- 
dents in teaching as a career and in this way help provide a 
future supply of teachers. As the reverse of this, it should help 
guide some persons out of teaching—persons who do not have 
the qualities that would make them happy and successful in 
the profession. 

Nor are the benefits of such a program confined to getting 
more of the right people into, and keeping more of the wrong 
people out of, teaching. Such a plan should make for greater 
effectiveness of the college program of teacher education. A 
student in a teachers’ college who has been a cadet teacher has 
gotten the “feel” of the teacher’s job. He has chosen his college 
course on the basis of firsthand experience. Moreover, because 
of this experience, he is in a better position to profit from his 
college work than he would have been without it. 

The belief that experience as a cadet teacher would enable 
the student to profit more from his college experience is con- 
trary to one which seems to be increasing in popularity. Accord- 
ing to this latter view, the proper way to prepare a teacher is to 
give him professional training, including experience as a student 
teacher, only after he has completed his general education. This 
view seems to us to rest on a misunderstanding of the educative 
process and a consequent erroneous conception of the relation 
between general and professional education. This is not to say 
that it is impossible to develop a good teacher by the “layer- 

[Continued on page 28| 
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MacuirgE, FREDERICK W., and Sponc, RicHarp M. Journalism and the Stu- 
dent Publication. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. vii-+-431 pp. 

Educators and journalists are becoming increasingly aware of the need for 
greater emphasis on the mass media of communication in the high-school and 
junior-college classroom. Many are convinced that the student, armed with a 
clearer understanding of the mechanics and the rédle of these media, particu- 
larly our newspapers, will be better fortified to grapple with the complex 
problems of our times. 

The authors, drawing upon years of experience in journalism and teach- 
ing, approach their task from such a viewpoint. Maguire, associate professor 
of journalism at Ohio State University, spent more than twenty years as a 
newspaper editor, writer, and publicist. Spong, formerly on the faculty at 
Michigan State College and a newspaperman, is associated with Editorial 
Research Reports in Washington, D. C. 

Actually, Maguire and Spong have set themselves three tasks in this text- 
book: to deal with the fundamentals of journalism, to provide a practical guide 
for the publication of student newspapers and yearbooks, and to consider the 
ever important question of the rdle of the mass media in a democracy. All but 
four of the twenty-three chapters provide step-by-step procedures on produc- 
ing a newspaper, from the organization of a student staff, through the processes 
of gathering and writing the news and features, writing editorials and han- 
dling illustrations, the editing and make-up functions, to the business problems 
of advertising and circulation. A separate chapter is devoted to the special 
problems of putting together a yearbook. The other chapters deal with the 
individual functions of staff members on a newspaper, building a career in 
journalism, and the newspaper as a social force. Each of the chapters on the 
“how to” phases is generously illustrated with examples taken from profes- 
sional newspapers. Each chapter also carries a set of suggested individual and 
class exercises. 

The authors reserve for the final chapter, “Reading a Newspaper,” the 
important question of the rdle of the press. Here is emphasized not only the 
responsibility of the newspaper to society but the responsibility of the reader. 
Some helpful hints are offered the student in an effort to develop proper 
réading habits. Essentially the student is cautioned to assume the same critical 
—not cynical—attitude toward what he reads in the newspaper that he would 
toward any other printed matter, to evaluate news in terms of the source of 
information, to distinguish between fact and opinion, and to appreciate the 
limitations and obstacles under which newspapers are produced. One would 
wish that this chapter had been developed into a full section of the book, but 
the material is none the less welcome, and long overdue in a book designed 
for secondary schools. 

The book should prove particularly useful to advisers and staff members 
of student publications and equally useful in a basic course in journalism. 

Ben YABLONKY 


New York University 
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SHANE, Harotp G., ano McSwain, E. T. Evaluation and the Elementary 
Curriculum. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1951. xiv-+477 pp. 
As the title of this volume suggests, there are two major topics with which 
the authors are concerned. The first of these is the elementary-school cur- 
riculum and the second is evaluation. The authors deal in a rather general way 
with such aspects of elementary education as values, the nature of learning, 
the nature of evaluation, value conflicts in our culture, several aspects of the 
curriculum, special fields and services, school organization, school leadership, 
and the role of the teacher. 

In describing and suggesting ways of evaluating the many aspects of the 
elementary-school curriculum, the authors have made a useful contribution to 
the literature of elementary education. The book provides a general reference 
for many subjects of importance in this field. 

In the opinion of the writer, the following criticisms might be made of 
the book. First, the attempt is made to cover a very great range of subjects, 
some of which appear to have only peripheral relationship to evaluation and 
the elementary-school curriculum, with the result that some of the subjects 
are treated superficially. Second, in the treatment of two major topics within 
this single book, the authors have failed to make a clear presentation of either 
topic. Third, the style of writing occasionally becomes burdened with 
“pedaguese.” 

Particularly praiseworthy are those sections of the book dealing with the 
nature of evaluation and with the application of evaluation to the solution of 
problems commonly encountered in the elementary schools. An annotated list 
of evaluative instruments of all kinds is included in the appendix, along with 
a well-selected and annotated list of references on evaluation. This feature 
alone would recommend the book as a reference in evaluation. 

Victor W. DoHERTY 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


Durinc, IncEmar, editor. The Swedish School-Reform 1950. Uppsala, 
Sweden: Appelbergs Publishing Company, 1951. 171 pp. 

This pamphlet is, as its title suggests, a study of the educational legislation 
passed by the Swedish Parliament in 1950. It constitutes a short summary, 
however, for the original bill comprised some six hundred pages. The 
author’s intent is not only to explore the possible future of Swedish education 
under this new legislation but to provide an overview of the school system 
as it now exists. 

It is significant that reform legislation in Sweden, a country with an 
established church as well as a humanistic educational tradition, should commit 
the school authorities to a program of educational experimentation. This 
reform bill implements planning, not a finished plan. But perhaps experimen- 
tation is inevitable, for shot through Swedish education are the same dilemmas 
and antinomies as well as the same conflicting currents that characterize 
American education; for example, curriculum problems; organizational diffi- 
culties; when, where, and how to effect articulation. At the heart of the 
debate in Sweden is the problem identical in its essential quality the world 
over: how far up the educational ladder, for what number of students, to 
what purpose? 


For the student of comparative education the usefulness of this pamphlet 
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is enhanced by a glossary of technical educational terms, educational diagrams, 
statistics, and a short series of photographs suggesting that American school 
architecture leaves something to be desired. 

The people of Sweden have long been known for their admirable “middle 
way” approach to the explosive economic, political, and religious questions that 
have so long beset the world of Western man. It is difficult to leave this study 
without further admiration for the levelheaded reasonableness they bring to 


the problems of education as well. — 


WE ts, Harrincton. Secondary Science Education. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952. xii-+-367 pp. 

This book presents evidence to show that science teaching on the sec- 
ondary level is becoming increasingly aware of its responsibility to teach for 
greater social awareness and general science understandings, particularly for 
the vast majority of students who will never be professional scientists. 

Suggested units of study in general science, general biology, social biology, 
botany, zoology, chemistry, and physics comprise a major portion of the book. 
These units include many items which are directed at increasing basic aware- 
ness of science in everyday living for the many students who will end their 
formal education at the high-school level. The prospective and experienced 
science teacher will find the course outlines suggestive and helpful in planning 
his own particular class programs. 

Repeatedly throughout the book attention is directed at philosophical, 
sociological, and psychological factors which should be considered when select- 
ing content and method for use in science teaching. Truly the modern high- 
school science teacher of today is more than a distributor of facts needed to 
pass college entrance boards. 

Science teachers concerned with improving their evaluation program will 
be interested in the fourteen non-standardized instruments of diagnostic 
measurement presented on pages 264-75. Part II should be of particular value 
to the beginning science teacher interested in building up files of enriching 
teaching materials. Sections on audio-visual materials, equipment and supplies, 
useful magazines, and a section on pamphlets, pictures, and posters list sources 
from which free and low-cost materials can be obtained. H.L.C 

. L. Coon 


BerriENn, F. K. Practical Psychology. Revised ed. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1952. xv-+640 pp. 

This revision of Berrien’s book involves no drastic changes because the 
basic principles themselves have not changed greatly in recent years. How- 
ever, there is quite a bit resulting from what psychology learned in the war, 
and an increasing amount of research in applied psychology has been bearing 
fruit. The book, to some extent, reflects the increased social orientation of 
psychologists. 

The discussion starts out with adjustment problems such as how to study 
and mental health. The longest treatment is devoted to applications to indus- 
try, including employment and industrial efficiency. Advertising is the next 
division, with some emphasis on recent efforts to study the consumer. Appli- 
cations to crime are then discussed, including psychological causes, therapy, 
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errors in testimony, and methods of crime detection. Finally come “personal 
problems,” mainly vocational guidance and speaking and writing. The book 
contains a lot of illustrative material, is pretty well documented, and has 


adequate tables and graphs. It is aimed at the student presumably in the 
second course. 
Harotp E. Burtt 


BicELow, Karu W., editor. Cultural Groups and Human Relations. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1951. viii-+214 pp. 

This volume consists of the twelve lectures delivered before the Confer- 
ence on Educational Problems of Special Cultural Groups sponsored by 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in co-operation with the Institute of 
Education of the University of London, and the Conference of State Directors 
of Negro Education in the United States. The center of interest of the 
approximately eighty educators attending the conference was the education 
either of Negroes in the United States or of non-Europeans in Africa and 
the West Indies. 

Each lecture was delivered by a different individual. Three of the lec- 
tures deal with the findings of sociology, psychology, and anthropology rele- 
vant to intercultural relations. The impact of intergroup relations upon 
international relations, colonial status, and domestic problems constitutes the 
subject-matter of three lectures. Two of the lectures outline the social, polit- 
ical, and economic conditions in the Sudan and in the Union of South Africa 
out of which the present educational problems, purposes, and plans in those 
countries have emerged. In the final lecture included in the book, Anna 
Eleanor Roosevelt describes the process by which the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights was drafted in the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. 

All of the lectures are of high quality. It is to be regretted, however, that 


the book does not include the full reports of the several committees composing 
the conference. 
Rosert E. JEwetr 


RatuBun, Kennetu C. “Working Your Way through College.” Richmond, 
Virginia: Cavalier Publishing Company, 1951. iv-+55 pp. 

As an undergraduate at the University of Virginia, Kenneth C. Rathbun 
earned approximately one-third of his college expenses, received academic 
athletic scholarships to the extent of 41 per cent, and academic scholarships 
for another 14 per cent, of his four-year total college income. Ten years later 
he has written a how-to-do-it booklet called “Working Your Way through 
College.” A possible subtitle might be: I did it; you can too. 

The author presents a series of brief case histories of those who have 
largely financed themselves while in college. He discusses scholarships, loans, 
prizes, jobs requiring skill, jobs not requiring skill, sales opportunities, rentals, 
seasonal opportunities, and vacation work. Government aid, assistance from 
the military, and international study grants are also touched upon. 

Mr. Rathbun takes a folksy approach to his subject. Autobiographical 
allusions are frequent, and having done with his major premise by page 40, 
he devotes the rest of his space to such topics as How to Make Good Grades 
(3 pages of such indisputable warnings as “if you move your lips when reading 
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silently, your teacher will probably caution you against this,” page 41), time- 
budgeting, shopping, bull sessions, clubs, moods, and “creative thought,” 
finishing off with “two cents’ worth of philosophy.” 

A doubtful addition is the reprinting inside the front cover of Tyson’s 
ten items on “How To Stay in College.” (Sample: If you must sleep [in 
class] arrange to be called at the end of the hour.) The connection between 
such bits of whimsy and the topic of real concern which the author then 
purports to treat is not immediately obvious to this reviewer. 

The book appears too thin to make a contribution to college students. It 
might possibly serve the purpose of giving reassurance to high-school students 
who anticipate the necessity of self-support. If they first survey the imposing 
list of the author’s undergraduate accomplishments printed inside the back 
cover, they may read the entire testimonial with fervor. What they may do 
with the advice offered inside the front cover is another matter. 

Katurrn L. Hopwoop 


Gans, Roma; STENDLER, CELIA; and Aimy, Mi.uir. Teaching Young Chil- 
dren. New York: World Book Company, 1952. x-+454 pp. 

This is a good book. Not one filled with the tricks of teaching but one 
based on the idea that “the teacher of young children may or may not be an 
artist in painting, drama, music, or the dance; but she should be an artist in 
her sensitivity to the developing powers of the children with whom she works” 
(page 312). The book offers a challenge to be that kind of teacher. It opens 
with a “closer look” at children in the nursery school, kindergarten, and first 
three grades. There is a sound and unbiased evaluation of the kinds of cur- 
riculums found in schools for young children today. The section on the broad 
and varied experiences which children should have as readers, speakers, writers, 
listeners, social scientists, scientists, mathematicians, artists, musicians, and at 
play is a skillful interweaving of modern psychology of learning and good 
school practices, with the ever present theme that “what we should emphasize 
in teaching children is a way of thinking and acting toward people based on 
respect for one’s fellow men” (page 404). The parts dealing with school 
organization and home and school relationships are stimulating and helpful. 
Students in preparation for teaching and the experienced teacher who wants 
to re-evaluate her work will find this book worth while. Administrators will find 
much in it to improve their understanding of the teaching of young children. 

BLANCHE VERBECK 


Hype, Wituiam DeWirr. The Five Great Philosophies of Life. 3rd ed. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1950. xii-+296 pp. 

This printing is identical in paging and wording with the second edition 
as published in 1911. There have been added six full-page illustrations: 
“The Two Natures in Man” (sculpture by G. G. Barnard), “Dionysius and 
the Maenads” (Greek vase), “Diogenes” (painting by Parmigiano), “Phi- 
losophy” (painting by Puvis de Chavannes), “The Ancient of Days” (drawing 
by William Blake), “St. Francis Preaching to the Birds” (painting by Giotto). 

As the wording is identical with that of the earlier edition, there is, of 
course, no reference to the illustrations now inserted, and their relevance is 
too general to be very significant. It can only be with a bit of humor that 
Diogenes is taken to represent Stoicism, and the point of emphasizing the 
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story of Diogenes Laértius about Plato’s having defined man as a featherless 
biped is a bit blunt at least. Nor is the preaching of St. Francis to the birds an 
adequate representation of Christian love. 

Inconsistencies are found in Epicureanism, defects in Stoicism, error in 
Platonism, and limitations in Aristotelianism. But the apparent weaknesses in 
Christianity are not really Christian. Is this philosophy or propaganda? 


ALBERT E. Avery 


Mam, Marcuerite, and Jamison, Outs G. Adolescence. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952. viii--512 pp. 

Books on adolescence, adjustment, and mental hygiene have become in- 
creasingly stereotyped in the past fifteen or twenty years. Here is one which 
is different. It is written for teachers and other adults who are preparing 
themselves for the responsibility of guiding adolescents to maturity. The 
emphasis is positive rather than preventive or remedial. The book discusses 
what the adolescent is like, of what his world consists, and what the aspects of 
his adjustment are, physically, heterosexually, socially, emotionally, vocation- 
ally, and from the viewpoint of mental hygiene. 

Adolescence makes practical down-to-earth suggestions about how the 
home, the school, and the community can aid adolescents to realize their 
potentialities. It does not preach—it presents results of competent researches 
on a wide variety of phases of adolescent experiences in our culture. It neither 
sugar-coats the material nor offers “bait” to lure the reader to complete the 
book. It does not attempt to frighten or threaten. In fact, it advises restraint 
in making application of general findings to particular adolescents or situations. 
It presents a thoroughly consistent point of view, briefly, interestingly, with 
sound professional research data to support it. 

Some readers may regret that the age group under consideration could not 
have included the college age. On second thought, however, he will realize 
that the limitation to grades seven through twelve was a wise one, and adds to 
the clarity of the presentation. 

A word about the discussion questions and topics, the bibliography, and 
the visual aids suggested is appropriate. The authors are to be commended 
for the freshness and soundness of their selection of these materials. It would 
be difficult to improve on their choices. 

This book should have a wide sale in teacher-training institutions and in 
psychological departments interested in preparing school psychologists, parent- 
child training experts, and psychoclinicians. The book is written in technical 
language which is not too difficult for its use in parent study groups, although 


it is far from being written at the popular level of texts usually recommended 


for such organizations. 
Emity StocpILu 


Miter, Van, and Spatpinc, Wittarp B. The Public Administration of 
American Schools. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1952. 
xvi-+-606 pp. 

This volume is a genuine contribution to the literature in educational 
administration. The twenty-six chapters are divided into three major parts: 
public education in our American culture, the community task of school ad- 
ministration, and the professional job of educational administration. Part II 
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is more like other books in the field, but Parts I and III have much about them 
that is fresh and needed. For instance, the school is shown to have a réle in 
cultural improvement, the extra-legal control of public education is clearly 
recognized, and the necessary function of status leaders is depicted. In fact, 
Part III represents one of the few treatments which attempt to enunciate a 
theory of administration. 

The book has some aspects which may not be so praiseworthy. Some sec- 
tions, supply management and finance (Cuaps, 16 and 17), for instance, 
appear sketchy, which is perhaps inevitable in a book of this general nature. 
Treatment of the federal-aid problem seems to ignore some of the real issues 
such as differential in educational load and in economic ability and mobility 
of population. 

Even so, the merits of the book far outweigh any reservations raised. The 
volume should have wide use as a beginning or basic textbook in the field and 


as a reference for the man on the job. 
Roatp F. CaMPBELL 


StTickLER, W. Hucu. Organization and Administration of General Edu- 
cation. Dubuque, lowa: W. C. Brown Company, 1951. viii-+-431 pp. 

The introduction by Robert C. Pace states that sufficient discussion in 
general education has taken place about the function to make it proper to 
devote this volume to structure, that is, organization and administration. 
Three general structures are noted: modifying liberal arts, interdepartmental 
arrangements, and an independent organization with separate dean and staff. 
There follow presentations of different approaches in twenty-two colleges. 
A listing of persistent problems in general education concludes the material 
in the book. 

The strength of the book lies in the variety of presentations. Its weak- 
ness is that the articles do not adhere to organization and administration but 
wander off into histories, pioneering, listing of general purposes, and 
apologies. The chapters by Chicago and Harvard, although shortest, stand 
out because of their devotion to the subject of the book: the organization and 


administration of general education. 
Joun Hawxes Green 


Punke, Harotp H. Community Uses of Public School Facilities. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1951. 247 pp. 

This publication presents a detailed analysis of court rulings regarding 
community uses of school facilities. Typical chapter headings are “Religious 
and Parochial Uses of Public School Facilities,” “(Commercial Uses of Public 
School Facilities,’ and “Cultural and Entertainment Uses of Public School 
Facilities.” Each chapter contains in brief summary the legal principles which 
have guided the courts in their decisions. The study purports to include “all 
cases on the subject which have come before the nation’s higher state and 
federal courts” (page 1). The final chapter is an analysis and summary of the 
study as a whole. The author presents in this chapter what he considers the 
important social implications of the study. 

The author achieves quite well his primary purpose of presenting in rela- 
tively clear and non-technical language the important common-law principles 
for effective administration of public-school facilities—principles which are 
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not covered by specific statutes but which are the result of court rulings, As a 
reference for school administrators and board members, the volume should be 
of value. According to the author, it should also be useful for “recreation 
directors, sociologists, and public welfare workers, as well as persons interested 
in community organization and public administration generally” (Preface). 
Rosert E. Hussarp 


Jacopson, Pauw B., editor. 7'he American Secondary School. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. viii-+458 pp. 

This book is designed as an introduction to the field of secondary educa- 
tion for prospective teachers. ‘he eighteen chapters written by ten different 
authors present in broad outline many important concepts and facets of sec- 
ondary education, and are well documented, The text was developed from a 
background based on “. . . the developmental task of adolescents and .. . 
the social foundations of education” (page v). This approach to a career in 
secondary education is very significant. 

The chapter “Making the High School Free” demonstrates well the 
existing inequalities in educational opportunity and the hidden costs of edu- 
cation, but offers little that is constructive. The chapter on evaluation treats 
the objective-testing aspects of education rather completely, but fails to give an 
adequate presentation of the total area of evaluation. Since education as a 
career is emphasized, it is unfortunate that the authors did not place more 
emphasis on the role of the teacher as a democratic participant in the school 
and community program. 

Prospective teachers who are introduced to the field of secondary educa- 
tion through this textbook will have the opportunity to start with a broad 
understanding of the entire area, an awareness of the significant forces which 
determine the character of secondary education, and an understanding of the 
role they will have to play as the teachers of tomorrow. A 0 Winans 


Lorwy, Herta. The Retarded Child. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1951. 160 pp. 

Miss Loewy is trying to describe to teachers and parents her techniques in 
the education and training of a child with a mental defect. In defining this 
type of child she states that “this type of retardation covers the child whose 
brain is sound and without any injury, but where a connexion from the brain 
is injured” (page 14). She expresses the point of view that it is possible to 
train such a child by shifting “the main source of action” from the side which 
is damaged over to the uninjured side. ‘There is no reference made in the 
book to the neurological problems involved in arriving at this diagnosis. 

Many of the techniques, procedures, and materials which are described 
would be very helpful to a teacher or parent working with a mentally handi- 
capped child. The difficulty with the book, as | see it, is that so many of the 
statements are not clear. The one quoted is an example. For instance, in one 
place Miss Loewy makes the statement that the child with this type of defect 
“. . . has even greater thought activity than has the normal.” She gives no 
evidence to support this point of view. In another place she makes this com- 
ment: “, . . talk of arrested development. But never, never should we talk 
of blocked development” (page 154). I believe that there are far too many 
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instances of statements which would confuse rather than help teachers and 
parents. It should be kept in mind that Miss Loewy has been trained and is 
working in a different cultural pattern from ours, so that her concepts and 
vocabulary in psychological terms may well be different. 

Wixpa RosEBRooK 


EpucaTIonaAL PoxiciEs Commission, NaTionAL EpucaTion ASssOociATION. 
Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1951. x-+100 pp. 

The central theme of this book is that the public schools can and should 
teach moral and spiritual values without resorting to supernatural sanctions. 
The Commission, in a manner free of dogmatism, enumerates the values on 
which they believe the American people to be agreed. The book contains the 
outline of a program for the teaching of these values in which the Commission 
members recommend that the values should permeate the entire educational 
process. 

Where a conflict of values occurs, the authors advocate the application of a 
morality of consequences to resolve the conflict. While the report of the Com- 
mission recognizes a number of sanctions for moral and spiritual values, the 
emphasis is placed upon stimulating the pupil to a reflective consideration of 
the meanings of specific values and the consequences of their acceptance. 

The book is written in a clear, concise, and readable style. The position 


taken by the authors is consistent and forthright. 
Rosert E. Jewett 


New York State EpucaTion DEPARTMENT AND THE Boarp oF EpucaATION 
OF THE City oF NEw York. Vocational Education in the New York City 
Schools: Report of a Co-operative Study. (March 15, 1951.) Part 1, xvi-+ 
220 pp.; Part Il, iv-+pp. 223-445. 

This is a very comprehensive report (445 pages) on a complicated sub- 
ject. It is set in the largest school system in the world. Although the focus is 
vocational education, the investigators found it necessary to discuss everything 
from budget to personal guidance and include experience elsewhere to show 
the subject in proper perspective. 

At the request in 1948 of the New York City Board of Education the 
New York State Commissioner of Education was invited to make a study of the 
New York City vocational-training classes. With the assistance of several out- 
side consultants and through the co-operation of hundreds of members of both 
the state and city educational organizations the study was concluded early 
in 1951. 

It should be of primary interest to anyone involved in vocational educa- 
tion. For the general reader the greatest value is probably the insight it gives 
as to how a really big school system operates. It is an excellent source book of 
experience and statistics resulting from an honest attempt to put theory into 
practice. No one need complain about insufficient evidence. For instance, 
almost one thousand persons were involved in determining the characteristics 
of a sound business-education program. 

In a sense, the whole work is pertinent to my bias, guidance. Specifically, 
it covers in detail guidance practices and programs and their evaluation. These 
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are divided into educationai, vocational, social, and personal guidance. Several 
of the concluding recommendations deal directly with these matters. Little of 
this material could be applied, in its present form, in any other situation 
because of conditions peculiar to the setting. However, much could be adapted. 

In addition to its other values, the study is a very interesting example of 
the influence of external forces on an educational program. 


Lawrence K. Loomis 


Teaching Modern Languages to the 
Elementary-School Child 


[Continued from page 6| 

physics and spelling. . . . This is a strong argument for beginning 
modern languages in the grammar grades; and when one realizes that 
it is from ten to twelve that children become so very much interested in 
secret languages, . . . the motive for such work is supported. As this 
type depends primarily on the depth of the impression for the power of 
recall, it is necessary that the impression be made as intense as possible by 
use of appeals to native attention and instinctive interests.”° 


N SUMMARY, a few pertinent facts seem to stand out with 
which not only psychologists but also linguists seem in gen- 
eral agreement. First, in the present-day world, it is becoming 
more and more important that as many people as possible 
should be able to speak and understand, even to read and write, 
with some facility, at least one language beyond their native 
tongue. Second, the speech organs of the young child are much 
more flexible than those of the adult; he is capable of making 
almost any sound contained in human speech anywhere; his 
interests and mental faculties are especially suited to the acqui- 
sition of a foreign language. Third, whereas bilingualism may 
cause some confusion in the young child, this confusion is 
seldom permanent, and the child’s total language acquisition 
is greater than that of the monolingual child. Finally, the ideal 
age for introducing the study of foreign language in the formal 
schooling of the child would appear to be between the sixth 
year and the tenth year, following which there is less adapt- 
ability of the vocal organs and less memory for unrelated facts. 
% Op. cit. pp. 136-37 (italics inserted by the writers). 
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Considering the evidence set forth by psychologists and 
linguists, and the ineffectiveness of language teaching in col- 
leges and high schools as practiced for the last several decades, 
it seems that a real effort should now be made to incorporate a 
vital and stimulating foreign-language program in the ele- 
mentary schools of America. [Vol. XXXII, No. 1] 


The Problems of Probation 


and Honor Students 
[Continued from page 16| 
activities (17 problems), curriculum and teaching procedures 
(13 problems), and health and physical development (12 
problems). 

The results of the study not only revealed significant dif- 
ferences between the problems of probation and honor students 
but also suggested that the problems of students bear a direct 
relationship to their effectiveness in academic work. Analyses 
used in the study were concerned mainly with central tendencies 
of groups, but they revealed problem areas in which specific 
services might be planned for probation students, as well as 
problems common to both groups. The common problems of 
students provide a sound basis for planning the general services 
of the college. Moreover, the faculty does not need to take pot 
shots in the dark in its effort to determine the concerns of stu- 
dents, for the study has provided individual check lists for 308 
students, 255 of whom have indicated a desire to discuss their 
problems with various members of the faculty. vol. xxxt, No. 1] 


Cadet Teaching at Indianapolis 
[Continued from page 17 | 


cake” method, but that there is a more effective method of 
doing so. 

Indianapolis and other cities that have cadet-teaching pro- 
grams and teachers’ colleges which provide for practical experi- 
ence throughout their curriculums are working along the right 
lines. If every high school were to establish a good cadet- 
teaching program, it would do much to improve the supply of 
teachers, both quantitatively and qualitatively. RHE 
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